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IN WHITE OF SELBORNE’S COUNTRY. 
GILBERT WHITE, a quiet country parson, who yet 
made the name of Selborne world-famous, was 
born there on July 18, 1720, and died there on 
June 26,1793. This year, therefore, is the Centen- 
ary of his death, and worthy to be noted as such. 


Considering the popularity attained by the | 
charming Letters which compose White’s Natural | 


History of Selborne, it is a little perplexing to 
find a reason for the neglect of Selborne and its 
neighbourhood by the public. Except by a few 
summer visitors, who are chiefly Americans, and 
the ubiquitous cyclist on the high-road from 


Farnham to Petersfield, the whole district, so | 
rich in associations of this kindly observer of | 


nature, seems to be almost disregarded. This is 
the more astonishing when we consider that it 


| 


is within easy access of London, and offers | 


a profusion of rustic pleasures such as should 
render it attractive to the dweller in the 
metropolis, weary of pavement and gas-lamp. 
It would also be difficult to point to another spot 
which, at the same distance from the city, pos- 


sesses so charming a variety of forest, heath, and | 


water, and above all the excellent quality of 
peacefulness, 

The Selborne of to-day, allowing for a certain 
inevitable modernisation of its houses, does not 
differ considerably from that of White’s time, as 
he described it. It might have been otherwise, 
however, if the railway had been brought nearer ; 
but we like it better as it is, with its old-world 
charm, that seems to breathe somewhat of the 
retiring nature of the man that has made it 
famous. As one approaches the village from the 
Forest of Woolmer, coming by way of Blackmoor, 
one sees, after surmounting the sharp ridge by 
the site of the ancient priory, a long straggling 
line of white-walled houses, ending in a squat 
church, that has few pretensions to architectural 
beauty. Behind the houses, a hill, rising some 
three hundred feet above the village, and running 
its whole length, shuts off the view to the west ; 
its side, covered with a dense grove of beech- 


trees, forms the celebrated Hanger; while its 
summit is spread out in a wide level stretch, that 
is carpeted with velvety turf and shaded with 
many a leafy tree. 

The ‘cart-way of the village, as White terms 
the single street, slopes upward until it reaches 
the open square space before the church gates. 
This square, says White, is ‘vulgarly called the 
Plestor, In the midst of this spot stood, in old 
times, a vast oak, with a short squat body and 
huge horizontal arms, extending almost to the 
extremity of the area. This venerable tree, sur- 
rounded with stone steps, and seats above them, 
was the delight of old and young, and a place of 
much resort in summer evenings; whiere the 
former sat in grave debate, while the latter 
frolicked and danced before them.’ This vener- 
able tree was overturned by a tempest in 1703, 
and its place is now occupied by a sycamore. 

In the churchyard, the old yew described by 
White in the Antiquities of Selborne still stands, 
with its ‘squat, short, and thick’ trunk ; and if it 
seemed hoary to Gilbert White, what must we 
think of it to-day, now that a hundred years have 
elapsed since he wrote? On the west side of the 
Plestor is the old house in which White lived his 
retired life, and found the duties of his office and 
the study of nature sufficient occupation for one 
of his gentle disposition. His home remains as it 
was in his day, with the exception of certain addi- 
tions to fit it to modern usages. Built of red- 
brick, now dulled by lapse of many years, it lies 
close under the Hanger, and looks out upon 
the Plestor and Litton across to the Forest of 
Woolmer. 

And here it may not be out of place to mention 
the Early-English names of parts of the village 
still in use by the villagers. The Plestor, or 
square before the church already referred to, is 
the Pleystow, or ancient playground of the 
inhabitants, and so used by the children still ; 
the Litton is the churchyard ; and the sloping 
meadows through which a path runs to Oak- 
hanger are known as the Lith, a term derived 
from Saxon hlith, steep. 
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After the visitor has inspected the church and 
its tombs, which he will not fail to do, since it 
is here that White is buried, let him turn from 
the Litton, through the Plestor, and retrace his 
steps until he sees on his right hand the path 
that leads up through the Hanger of beech-trees 
to the down. It is a stiff climb, but one may 
rest on the way and admire the smooth boles of 
the beeches and their pendulous branches, that 
are so thickly interwoven as to cut off the rays 
of the sun, and to preserve beneath them on 
the brightest day a colt and pleasant shade. And 
when once the summit is reached, a rich reward 
is bestowed for the mere trouble of climb- 
ing. The visitor is scarcely prepared for the 
magnificent scene that is suddenly brought before 
his eyes; for while he was among the beeches, 
he could catch but occasional glimpses of the 
surrounding country. As soon, however, as he 
is clear of the trees and can allow his eye to 
roam over the land, he seems to have the whole 
south of England before him, so extensive is 
the prospect. South of us lie Filmer’s Hill 
and Oakshott; rather more to the left the 
mass of Weaver's Hill, and, due east, at some 
twelve miles, the abrupt eminence of the Hind- 
head above Haslemere, continued backward in 
ridge after ridge to Guildford and the Downs 
near Dorking and Reigate. Between Selborne 
and the distant hills lies an undulating country 
so diversified with open heath, field, and forest, 
that one never grows weary of it. Even the 
steam from a hidden locomotive, as it curls up- 
ward in soft rolling volumes, gathers a pictur- 
esqueness from its surroundings which it does 
not usually possess. 

To the east of the village lies the site of the 
old priory of Selborne, whose history is a capital 
example of the transitoriness of human affairs. 
Founded in 1232 by Peter de Roche, and endowed 
with increasing grants of land in the neighbour- 
hood, it flourished for some two hundred and 
fifty years, and then, through internal dissension, 
having been deserted by prior and canons, it 
became the property of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The unoccupied buildings fell by lapse of time 
into decay, nor did the people of Selborne resist 
the temptation of assisting nature in this respect ; 
for they helped themselves so liberally to the 
wood and stones that in a few years nothing was 
left standing. At the present moment, not even 
the foundations remain of the home of the 
pleasure-loving canons of Selborne. 


The term ‘forest’ as applied to that of 
Woolmer must be taken in its earlier and 
not in its modern sense. With us, a forest 


generally means a place of trees; it was 
anciently applied to such portions of uncultivated 
territory as were devoted to the purposes of 
the chase—in the same sense, indeed, as it is 
still used when we speak of a deer forest in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Hence White rightly 
describes such a forest, when he observes that 
Woolmer Forest consisted of heath and fern with- 
out a standing tree in its whole extent. It is no 
longer thus to the same degree, a great part of 
it having been planted with firs that flourish in 
the sandy soil. This portion of White’s country 
is interesting not only as an ancient hunting 
forest of the kings and for its tales of deer- 
stealers, but from the fact that it was a favourite 


haunt of the naturalist, and that it yielded to hig 
searching observation much of the knowledge he 
so quaintly sets forth in his Letters. Many a 
pleasant hour may be spent among the quiet fir. 
woods and by the still waters of Woolmer Pond, 
According to White’s computation, this pond 
must have been of much greater extent in his 
day than it is at present. We doubt much 
whether it covers more than a fourth of the 
sixty-six acres he measured, and it cannot be 
compared either in extent or beauty with that 
of Frensham, just over the borders of Surrey. 

From Selborne the road to the forest runs by 
Blackmoor Church to the high-road from Farn- 
ham to Petersfield ; and by following this way, 
one arrives in time at the elevated heath known 
as Bowdon. At the foot of this heath the main 
road branches off to Farnham, but another leads 
straight in front through the village of Kingsley 
to Oakhanger. This latter place, to which White 
so frequently refers, is a small village with an 
enormous common, which is swampy in par 
and is the home of hundreds of rabbits, that 
spring up and bound away at express speed as 
one passes. 

It is through Oakhanger that the way back to 
Selborne lies, and there are four paths open to 
the choice of the pedestrian: either the road 
by Blackmoor; or by East Wordham; or by 
Hartley Maudit; or, lastly, by the path that 
runs along the wooded hill behind Oakhanger 
into the Lith, and thus into Selborne. If 
advice were being sought, we should unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the route of the Lith, not 
only because it is a path through copses and 
green meadows, but because the other three are 
dusty cartways, and, moreover, that of Hartley 
Maudit—rightly so named, if only on account of 
its wretched road—is strewn with large and sharp 
flints, that make walking a penance and not a 
pleasure. If the visitor turns off at the inn out- 
side Oakhanger village and climbs the hill-road, 
he will find on either hand copses that in spring 
are brightened with thousands of pale primroses, 
When he has arrived close under the abrupt 
eminence that forms the summit of the ridge, a 
path leads by a farmhouse through a hop-field 
into the Lith. Here there is, on the right hand, 
a lofty ridge, clothed to the summit with beech- 
trees ; while on the left the green meadows slope 
rapidly away toa line of hawthorns that run in 
a charming irregularity the length of the fields, 
and mark the banks of the little stream flowing 
hence through Godalming and Guildford to the 
Thames at Weybridge. 

Separated from a Forest by Bowdon 
Common, the Alice Holt Forest extends almost 
as far north as Farnham. This forest consists 
mainly of groves of noble oak-trees ; but, unfor- 
tunately, it is so carefully shut in by thorny 
hedges that one cannot enter at will; and thus 
much of the pleasure that the forest might afford 
is denied the visitor. It owes its luxuriance to 
the fact that the soil is a rich loam, the reverse of 
the loose sand of Woolmer; and it is also a curious 
circumstance that, while the herds of the latter 
forest were of red-deer, those of the former con- 
sisted entirely of the fallow-deer, and, further, 
though there was slight hindrance to the herds 
wandering from forest to forest, no red-deer were 


ever found in Alice Holt, nor any fallow-deer 
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in Woolmer. As late as White’s time, the deer- | downward, when, suddenly, there shut up among 


herds of Alice Holt Forest existed ; at the present | 
time, however, they have all vanished—when and | 
how, is not to be ascertained. 

It is surprising to observe how small an area 
of country it was to which White confined his 
observations on birds and animals, though this, 
indeed, adds to the thoroughness of his work. 
His Letters are confessedly on the natural his- 
tory and antiquities of his own parish, and he 
rarely mentions places beyond its boundaries. He 
could not have been unacquainted, however, with 
Frensham Pond, though he only mentions it casu- 
ally ; for this—Selborne itself alone excepted— 
is the most interesting locality of the neighbour- 
hood. One comes suddenly upon the pond, and 
at a first visit, a start of astonishment is un- 
avoidable when its white sandy shores flash into 
one’s view at a certain spot in the road. An open 
lake of over a hundred acres in extent, with 
banks of white sand, is the last thing one might 
expect to find in this corner of the world ; ponds 
there are in plenty, some natural, others artificial, 
but a lake—well, we are thankful for it, since 
it adds another charm to an already charming 
district. 

Any account of White’s country would be in- | 
complete without some reference to the heath- 
fires. Much of the pleasure to be gathered from 
a stay there is got upon the open, breezy, healthy 
heaths, that form such a peculiar feature of the 
scenery. Stretching for mile after mile, they | 
offer an easy path to the pedestrian, since between | 


the furze the grass grows soft and springy, and | 


the wind that plays over them refreshes him even | life in his hand among strange, wild people, 


spring that the furze, dried by the east winds, | still alone ! 
pring y 


burns with the greatest readiness, and at that | father, is that he and you never met in reconcilia- 


on the warmest day of summer. It is in early 


time one may stand at some elevated spot and 
see the commons blazing in half-a-dozen different 
laces. Says White in his seventh letter to 
ennant: ‘Though (by statute 4 and 5 W. and 
Mary, cap. 23) “to burn on any waste between 
Candlemas and Midsummer any grig, ling, heath, 
and furze, goss, or fern, is punishable with whip- 
ping and confinement in the House of Correc- 
tion ;” yet in this forest [Woolmer], about March 
or April, according to the dryness of the season, 
such vast heath-fires are lighted up that they 
often get to a masterless head, and, catching the 
hedges, have sometimes been communicated to 
the underwoods, woods, and coppices, where great 
damage has ensued.’ 

As in his day, so in ours; spring after spring, 
these fires are lighted, and such a degree of 
expertness have the people arrived at by long 
practice, that the owner of ruined plantations 
can never lay his hand upon the culprits. The 
reason given for these foolish conflagrations is 
that, when the old furze has been removed, 
young grass will spring in its stead, and afford 
pasturage for the commoners’ cattle ; but it more 
frequently happens that the devastation is so 
complete that several seasons elapse before the 
grass makes its appearance. <A personal experi- 
ence of the writer's may help to show the destruc- 
tion thus wantonly set on foot. He was crossing 
at about eleven o’clock, one moonlight night in 
April, over the common known as Bowdon, to 
reach his inn. He had arrived at the highest 
point of the heath, where the road slopes rapidly 


the furze not a dozen yards from him a red 
tongue of fire. In a few seconds he was upon 
the scene ; and though so short an interval had 
elapsed, no sign of the perpetrator of the outrage 
was to be seen; within this short space of time, 
the furze, that was as dry as tinder by reason of 
the rainless, windy weather, was spreading the 
flames in all directions. There was nothing to 
be done but to watch the fire as it rapidly ex- 
tended, gathering strength at every yard, demol- 
ishing the tough gorse as if it were so much 
tissue-paper, and sending up to the clear heavens 
volumes of short-lived sparks and dense smoke. 
And in the morning, what a scene of desolation 
met the eye! Some thirty acres of the more 
beautiful portion of the heath lay reduced to 
ashes, in which only the charred stumps of the 
gorse stood erect. It is no wonder the authorities 
of olden days made the offence punishable with 
whipping and confinement. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE LAST OF UNCLE HARRY. 


THE shock of the sudden and unlooked-for an- 
nouncement of Uncle Harry’s probable death 
smote roughly upon Isabel, and upon all; and 
the worst was that no one could do anything but 
wait with painful expectation for further news. 
‘Poor, lonely Uncle Harry !’ Isabel could not 
refrain from exclaiming that night to her father. 
‘To have wandered alone all his days with his 


and now to lose it in his own country, and to be 
Oh, but the bitterest thought to me, 


| tion! He had intended that you should, I am 
certain ; but it has been decreed otherwise !’ 

‘Sad, sad !’ said her father. ‘All things were 
shadows to him except those which moved his 
| affections ! “Shadows we are, and shadows we 
| pursue !”’ 

That was all; but he was manifestly much 
| affected. He stroked his brow and twitched his 
fingers; and when he had withdrawn for the 
| night, he tramped his bedroom floor for hours. 
| Isabel was anxious about him; for she per- 
ceived he was slipping into one of his nervous 
conditions, in which it was his habit to flee for 
relief to his deadly drug. Yet she must go’ to 
school next day. Before she went, she sent for 
Doughty, and earnestly impressed on him the 
necessity of being assiduous in his watchfulness 
over his chief. 

‘Miss Raynor, said he, ‘what man can do, 
short of absolute violence, I will do ; be assured.’ 

Yet, when she returned from school, her father 
was gone, and Doughty too! There was, how- 
ever, a pencil scrawl from Doughty : ‘He would 
not be detained by any consideration I could urge. 
So I have gone with him. Do not blame me: I 
am a miserable being.—A. D.’ To add to the 
overwhelming pain of that discovery, there was a 
telegram from = uncle Suffield : ‘He was gone 
| before I reached here. I am told the last word 
| on his lips was “Isabel.”—Will write.’ Isabel 
took that to mean that Uncle Harry meant to 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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convey his forgiveness to his brother. And why | Harry no good by going to see his coffin put into 


was his brother not there to receive it? 


She | the ground—our funeral arrangements are of the 


bowed her head on her hands and wept tears | most gloomy and revolting kind—I can do him 


of bitter disappointment and humiliation. She 
knew herself well enough to perceive that if her 
father frequently behaved in this cowardly man- 
ner—ran away from the slightest touch of pain— 
then her patience would give out, and she would 
revolt against him. She feared that the feeling 
of revolt might suddenly rise within her to over- 
turn and destroy all her careful plans for her 
father’s salvation, and she cried through her 
tears: ‘Don’t let that happen! Oh, don’t let 
that happen !’ 

Presently she dried her tears, and rose and 
bathed her eyes, and went out with all speed 
to ask Alan Ainsworth to help her. Like a true 
knight, he did not linger to get explanations, nor 
even to receive a kind word, but sprang away 
to perform her bidding. Three or four hours 
later the erring father arrived home again in a 
cab with Doughty. Ainsworth had sent them 
home thus after leaving them in the Strand, with 
an apology to Miss Raynor for not accompanying 
them all the way, because he had a theatrical 

rformance to attend. Then Isabel blamed 

erself for hurrying him off on her errand when 
he had business of his own so imminent. 

‘Oh, father, father!’ she said to her father 
when they were alone, ‘could you not at such a 
time have endured to stay at home, when we 
were expecting to hear about Uncle Harry at any 
hour ?—Read that.” And she handed him Uncle 
Suffield’s telegram ; and that was all the reproach 
she gave him. 


‘The bitterness of death is past for him!’ | 


said he, with that loose-lipped and limp manner 
peculiar to him at such atime. ‘There remains 
tor me the bitterness of life !’ 

Next morning came the promised letter from 
Uncle Suffield, giving such details as the reader 
knows—that there had been complications in 
Uncle Harry’s case, that he had not spoken from 
the moment he had been struck down, save near 
the end, when he had murmured ‘Isabel,’ and 
signified that a book in which he had written 
many things was to be given to her. 

‘So you see, my dear,’ wrote Mr Sutftield, ‘he 
had you in his thoughts at death, as I know he 
had you in his thoughts in life. He lay there 
looking very peaceful, as I saw him. I don’t 
think he had let the sun go down upon his wrath : 
you know what I mean. Poor Harry! I could 
have better missed a better man. But he was a 
good man, was Harry, though he was obstinate 
and cranky. Yet he was thoughtful for all, as 
they will discover—and at the very last, thought- 
ful particularly of his faithful black servant. I 
am arranging for his burial at his native place in 
Yorkshire. It will be three days hence, on the 
23d, and I think you ought to bring your father, 
who, I hope, is keeping well under your care, my 
dear. —I think that is all I need say at present.’ 

When the proposal that he should attend the 
funeral of his brother was presented to him, John 
Raynor shied a bit, as a nervous horse shies at its 
own shadow. ‘I have not,’ said he to his daugh- 
ter, ‘and never had, any dread of death merely as 
death! It’s all the thoughts and memories and 
regrets that flap round it like hungry vultures 
that make it horrible and distracting. I can do 


no good, and I can only give myself pain.—Be- 
sides, my dear, there is the great expense of so 
long a journey.’ 

‘But just think, father, urged Isabel. ‘These 
things you say are quite true. But is it not ina 
proper sense unmannerly and inhuman to seek to 
live so much outside the common feelings and 
customs of average humanity? You can do no 
good to the dead by going, but you can please the 
living. If you do not go, it will be thought that 
you cherish resentment against your brother ; 
and I am sure you don’t do that.’ 

‘I don’t! don’t!’ answered her father. 
‘Poor Harry ! 

‘Then, father dear, brace up your feelings to 
go. I'll go with you, of course, and it probably 
will not be so painful an experience after all.’ 
| So Mr Raynor yielded, and went. 

It was a beautiful day when Harry Raynor was 
| laid in the little churchyard of his native village. 
The church stood high on a breezy upland, with 
| its head set to look away over wold and sea to- 
wards the gorgeous and mysterious East, straining 
its eyes, as it were, to catch a glimpse of those 
distant lands where its latest dead had spent the 
best years of his life. It was always cool and 
fresh up there. The bent of the few trees showed 
how the wild north-easter ranged at will in 
winter, and the lean and ruffled clover and corn 
how even the soft zephyr of summer had a frolic- 
; some briskness unknown below. As Isabel had 
| anticipated, her father and her aunt met over the 
grave, and the natural tie of blood asserted itself. 
| Mrs Suffield clasped her brother’s hand, and a 
tear stole into the eye of each. And when the 
; funeral was over, they had reminiscences of their 
youth to exchange with old friends and neigh- 
bours who had never left home, and whom they 
discovered to be living the same lives, exchang- 
ing the same opinions, and venturing on the same 
jokes as they remembered were in use when they 
were young. Is not that kind of thing the chief 
charm of a belated visit to the home of our youth? 

To Isabel the most memorable fact of the 
occasion was the presence with her cousin George 
| of Daniel Trichinopoly, ‘the faithful black ser- 
vant’ of her late uncle. He was a picturesque 
reminder of her uncle’s strange and adventurous 
career ; and, moreover, he impressed on her the 
fact of his recent intimate connection with her 
uncle. 
| ‘Mees Isabel,’ said he, approaching softly, with 
a bow and a smile, when the Sahib had been 
| committed to the embrace of mother earth, ‘ may 
| I address a word? With regard to the respect- 
'able Sahib, my good and noble master which is 
| gone away, I am rejoice to say he have trusted 
/ne with a thing to do, He have say, hardly 
and scarcely, “ Isabel,” and have put his eyes 
on this book; and with attention I have took 
care and bring it myself; and I place it, lady, 
in your respectable hand.’ 

‘Daniel, said George, coming forward, ‘asked 
me what he should do about the book. He 
had happened to bring it away, because he 
thought he was entrusted with it, and so 1 said 
he had better present it to you himself’ 

‘With regard, said Daniel, ‘it is so. 
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right—is it not? Hope the book will be handy to 
you, etcetera.—Respectable mees, I kiss the hand.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you, Daniel, said 
Isabel ; and Daniel withdrew. 

‘So,’ said her aunt, who, seeing what was 
toward, had come near with her husband and 
her brother, ‘you have got possession of your 
book, Bell. I suppose poor Harry prized it, and 
expected you particularly to prize it. A clasped 
book too. Private matters written 
suppose.’ 

Isabel, considering herself thus challenged to 
open it, undid the clasp, and looked here and 
there at what was written. 

‘It seems to be a diary of his tour, with 
reflections,’ said she, and closed it again. 

‘Your uncle and I,’ continued her aunt, ‘have 
been thinking that we should put up some 
monument or memorial of Harry ; but we have 
thought also we should not do anything with- 
out consulting you.’ 

‘Me, aunt ?’ exclaimed Isabel. 

‘A man’s true monument,’ said Isabel’s father, 
sadly, ‘is the work he has done.’ 

‘Well, that to us,’ said her aunt quickly, ‘is 
represented by the fortune he made—which, I 
am thankful to say, is left in the family. But 
it seems only a nice and proper thing to do to 
put up something to show that the family 
appreciates what he has done. And now that 
the family happens to be all together’ 

‘But, aunt,’ protested Isabel, ‘the family, 
surely, will be all together many a time after 
this. Can’t we let this day pass with its own 
proper duty ?” 

‘It might be well, my dear,’ said her aunt, 
‘to settle something now, since we must con- 
sult the clergyman whenever anything is done. 
But just as you please, Bell, my dear.’ 

‘But why should it be as I please, aunt? 
said Isabel, really perplexed. ‘Why should you 
defer to me? It is surely a matter for you and 
uncle and my father to arrange.’ 

‘And for you, too, my dear,’ said her uncle, 
patting her shoulder. ‘Though you will under- 
stand that better by-and-by ; I think you will.— 
But don’t worry her about it, Joan.’ 

Still Isabel did not guess why her opinion 
should be asked, nor why she should be deferred 
to. And her aunt again urged her point, and 
carried it; and then they all went in quest of 
the vicar. 

‘You had better bring Bell along, George,’ said 
Aunt Joanna to her son, who was standing aloof. 
‘You haven’t seen her since Whitsuntide, and 
ou can tell her how things have been going in 
ancashire.’ 

And still Isabel could not understand why her 
aunt, who had hitherto sought to keep her and 
George apart, should now seek to bring them 
together. 

Soon it was time to separate—George and ‘the 
faithful black servant’ to return to Lancashire, 
and the others to London, 

It was thus on good terms with each other 
they went their several ways. Mr and Mrs 


in it, I. 


‘tickets. But the journey was long, and the 
fatigue was great, in spite of the comfort of a 
first-class carriage ; and the opposite tempers of 
Mrs Suffield and her brother soon were in a 
condition of friction. There was no open dis- 
agreement, but each felt that a very little of the 
other’s company was sufficient for the day. As 
they sped away south, silence fell upon them ; 
but when they entered upon the rich, flat, fen 
district, the quiet sleepy charm of the land 
soothed and softened their spirits. The day was 
almost done ; the darkness was slowly gathering 
and rising like a vapour in the low east, and in 
the west the burning sun was sinking fast, 
thronged around with courtly clouds of glory. 
It was a gorgeous and bewildering spectacle, and 
as they watched it, the dark and solemn trees in 
the distance stood up tall—stood, as it were, on 
tiptoe—to see the lord of light go down over 
the rim of the earth—reminding them of the 
mystery and the wonder of Death, from which 
they were being whirled away to the small cares 
and anxieties and the entangling hopes and fears 
| of Life. 

And then they rolled along through the swiftly 
gathering gloom, with their imaginations and 
feelings subdued ; and at length rushed in among 
the lights and the hot haze and vapours of 
| London. It was a notable experience for them 
‘all. At King’s Cross the Suffield carriage was 
|in waiting, and bore them on together to the 
gate of Isabel’s lodgings, where they said adieu. 

‘I shall want to see you very particularly to- 
;morrow, said her uncle to Isabel at parting. 
‘Lucky that it’s Saturday and you’ve no school, 
I'll come in the morning.’ 

(To be continued.) 


SOME SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SNAKES. 


By Dr ARTHUR STRADLING. 


| To give a catalogue of all the errors and super- 

stitions concerning Serpents which have prevailed 
| throughout the historical period of man’s exist- 

ence would require a library of bulky volumes. 
| It is perhaps not too much to say that nearly 
every popular idea which has ever held ground 
anent the ‘ tribe accurst and banned’ is in itself a 
superstition, even down to the conception of the 
facts and events of a snake’s ordinary every-day 
routine of life ; and, in spite of the widely pene- 
trating disinfection of prejudice and delusion by 
education, and the rapidly growing taste for the 

study of natural history, the remark applies as 
/much to the notions which are commonly accepted 
,at the present time, and in civilised countries, 
| with regard to the Ophidia, as to any prevalent 
in the darkest ages. With such mistakes as arise 
purely and simply from lack of correct informa- 

tion, such as the impossibility of a serpent dying 
| of any injury before sundown, and vulgar errors 
of that description, I do not propose to deal in 
the course of this paper, nor with those doctrinal 
questions of ouhialeas which seem always open 
, to argument—snake-charming, fascination of prey, 


Suffield had first-class tickets, and Suffield in- | the protective swallowing of young vipers by the 
sisted that Isabel and her father should travel | parent, and so forth ; but I offer a few more or 
back first-class also, smiling significantly when | picturesque heresies, culled amongst divers 
Isabel protested she could not afford it, and | peoples in the course of my wanderings to and fro 
himself paying the difference on their third-class | on the surface of the globe. 
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To those who are acquainted with the cobra di | though longer specimens are occasionally seen ; 
capello and the great square ‘hood’ or pair of fins | twenty joints make an exceptionally big rattle, 
which it spreads by the erection of the long ribs | This shedding of the rattle is in all cases acci- 
behind its head, that is a weirdly horrible fancy | dental, and due to external causes, not a constitu- 
of the Singhalese Tamils, who assert that every | tional and periodical function like the casting 
time it bites and expends its venom after it has | of the skin. When it breaks off at the root or 
attained its full length, it loses one joint of its in the middle, there is generally no trace left of 
spine. The process of curtailment goes on until a fracture having taken place, as the thimbles 
the whole body has disappeared with the excep- lare all alike and any one forms a symmetrical is 
tion of the head and hood, both of which have | termination to the organ. Whatever purpose the un 
undergone a sort of compensating enlargement, | rattle may serve in the snake’s economy—and en 
while the mouth has widened until the face of the | its use is still involved in some obscurity—it sen 
reptile presents the aspect of a malignant toad. | undoubtedly does not represent its owner’s age, pla 
With increased death-dealing powers, the exercise | nor the sum-total of his manslaughter. to 
of which subjects it to no further penalty, it now In many countries it is affirmed, most ungal- nat 
betakes itself to an aérial mode of life, flying by | lantly, that the female snake alone is venomous, Bu 
the flapping of its extended sides after the manner | We know that a sexual difference in this respect m 
of a bat. is true of certain poison-bearing insects; but it of | 
A somewhat similar fable is heard amongst the | is hardly to be supposed that such an idea with lar 
natives of Bengal, who furthermore declare that | regard to serpents could have taken its origin ad 
this square-winged fiend is the only snake who | from an acquaintance with a rather recondite by 
refuses to be frightened away when the name of | fact of entomology. That those who recover has 
the king of the birds (Garuda) is called aloud in | from snake-bite are subject to a recurrence of the titi 
his hearing, and that the docking of the vertebra symptoms at the same time of each year as long aw: 
corresponds to the number of human lives which | as the aggressor lives, is also an article of faith cou 
the cobra has sacrificed in former days. It is | with the inhabitants of far-sundered parts of the cof 
to be hoped that the latter allegation, at any earth. To burn old shoes in places infested by . 
rate, is not founded on fact, as there are often | these reptiles is said to cause them such dis- has 
several hundreds of segments in the backbone | quietude that they vacate the spot as speedily as ass 
of a serpent. possible, with every manifestation of being seri- pat 
This superstition is curiously akin to that held | ously incommoded by the proceeding, and return eee 
by the settlers in many parts of America—though | no more. On some parts of the Continent, boys cor 
not, so far as I have been able to discover, by the who pet snakes sprinkle the floors of their cages a8 
aboriginal Indians of the same regions—to the | thickly with powdered brimstone, wherein they wh 
effect that the rattlesnake acquires a new thimble | are thought to thrive appropriately. Little less tin 
to its rattle for every man it kills. How the than a superstition is the belief in the partiality sur 
tradition first arose is, of course, uncertain ; but for milk with which they are almost universally Ik 
it is one of comparatively high antiquity, mention | credited, and upon which are built up ludicrous as 
being made of it in some of the earliest descrip- | Stories innumerable. John Aubrey, the English dor 
tions of the ‘ Viper with the Bell’ Matter-of-fact | antiquary, recommends the powder obtained from dit 
people, as a rule, find a less romantic explanation 'a snake which has been caught at midnight of thi 
of this remarkable appendage in the indication it | Midsummer Eve—not an easy capture at that tail 
is said to afford of the reptile’s age—one joint for | hour—‘ when all the planets are above the earth, at 
every year—which is certainly no more correct | killed, skinned, and dried in the shade, as the thi 
than the other, and has the additional demerit | wherewithal to procure invisibility; and this of | 
of being commonplace and prosaic in its fallacy. | again, with local modifications, represents a super- the 
When the little Crotalus is born, its tail is fur- | stition obtaining all over the world. One of the the 
nished with a single tip of horn, incapable of | funniest notions is that mentioned by Madame by 
producing any sound by the violent vibration | La Barca, that those Mexican Indians who have hea 
which its owner nevertheless communicates to it | been successfully inoculated with serpent-venom wh 
whenever excited. In some near relatives of the | acquire the power of inflicting a poisonous wis 
rattlesnake, such as the gurucucu of Brazil, this | bite! the 
horny claw or nail persists throughout life with- | The existence of flying snakes is spoken of unl 
out addition thereto. But in the rattlesnakes | with the most confident credulity in Java, in mo 
proper—and there are many species of them— | South Africa, in Yucatan and Mexico, and in mi 
two, and sometimes three, joints appear during many places besides India and Ceylon. Most ‘. 
the first few months of the creature’s life ; then | ophidians have a habit of flattening their bodies stit 
and later there is probably no definite relation and even their heads when angry or alarmed, cus 
between their number or frequency of develop- | a habit rendered possible by the loose attachment wil 
ment and its age, though they may be propor- lof their bones. The term ‘spreading viper’ is anc 
tionate in some measure to its rate of growth. | applied to more than one species in the States on 
Broods of young serpents belonging to this in recognition of this peculiarity, which, by the rea 
eee which I have reared have exhibited great | way, our common grass-snake evinces to a notable it. 
iversity in this matter, so much so, that it has | degree. Flattest of all, poems, is the long- the 
been impossible to base any calculation on headed or leaf-marked snake of Northern Brazil, has 
observations of the phenomena presented by | which when enraged looks absolutely as though wh 
them. The overlapping ‘thimbles’ or cones of | a broad cart-wheel had passed along its back from the 
which the rattle is composed are thin, dry, and | stem to stern, giving really colourable support the 
exceedingly brittle, and in consequence the | to the statement of the Paranese, that it rises nat 
instrument is easily broken off when it has|in the air with an undulatory movement and tha 
reached the length of from one to two inches, | skims straight for the eyes of its disturber. The ful 
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ordinary viper is said by the peasantry in certain | 
districts of England to develop wings when it 
grows old, and to fly around on its deadly errands 
with a baleful buzzing. It is just possible that 
the world-wide traditions of crested, wattled, | 
winged, and hairy serpents may be due to imper- 
fect apprehension of facts actually observed. The 
normal method of a snake’s shedding its slough 
is for the latter to be thrown off entire in one 
unbroken piece, forming a complete cast or 
envelope of the creature, with the perfect pre- 
sentment of every scale. (This process takes 
place in a healthy reptile at intervals of from six 
to ten weeks, except during the period of hiber- 
nation ; not once a year, as is commonly supposed.) 
But in old snakes always, and not unfrequently | 
in young ones from various causes, this sheath | 
of cuticle flakes away and is detached piecemeal, | 
large sections of it becoming dry and remaining | 
adherent to the body until accidentally removed | 
by violence. One can readily imagine that a 
hasty glimpse of a serpent furnished with adven- 
titious appendages of this character, and darting 
away into the bushes before any accurate note 
could be taken, might well give rise to miscon- 
ception concerning its true nature. 

Aiter all, a winged snake is conceivable. It 
has a vacancy for limbs, two or four; and, once 
assumed, these might be of any recognised 

ttern or function without violation of zoolog- 
ical proprieties, such as is perpetrated by the 
conventional representation of an angel. Nearly 
as bad are the pictures of snakes in the water, 
where they are invariably shown with ‘serpen- 
tine’ loops and coils thrown high above the 
surface, the neck gracefully arched in the air. 
I believe that I have never seen a picture of 
asnake disporting itself in a pond or swimming 
down a river which does not exhibit this absur- 
dity—and I keep a constant lookout for such 
things! The best of ophidians, even the oar- 
tailed sea-snakes, are poor swimmers—a glance 
at their conformation will at once indicate that 
this must of necessity be the case. The weight 
of the body is distributed over no large area, and 
their means of propulsion are almost nil. Under 
these circumstances, it is as much as they can do, 
by dint of vigorous wriggling, to shoot their 
heads alone above the surface when immersed, 
while to elevate any portion of their bodies arch- 
wise is as impracticable to them as flight through 
the air. The snake oft mentioned, but as yet 
unknown to science, which takes its tail in its 
mouth and bowls along the ground like a hoop, 
is no greater anomaly. 

The Zunis, among their thousand snake-super- 
stitions, have two that occur to me as especially 
curious. One is, that the aura of a dying person 
will attract all the serpents in the neighbourhood, 
and that the body of an Indian who has perished 
on the ground is frequently unapproachable by 
reason of the myriads of reptiles which surround 
it. They do not attempt to eat it, but lie with 
their heads towards it, looking at it. If a man 
has been killed, they will assemble at the spot 
where his blood fell, in like manner ; but, though 
the Zunis offer no physical explanation of this, 
they do not seem to attribute it to any super- 
natural impulse. The other runs to the effect 
that a rattlesnake will refuse to bite an unfaith- 
ful wife. How the test is applied, I was never 


able to learn; but the unfortunate squaw who 
is under suspicion would seem to be in a 
very awkward predicament if submitted to 
such an ordeal, whichever way the augury may 
point. 

Hindus of all castes agree that the body of a 
snake accidentally killed should be burned, as 
it may have been the incarnation of a Brahmin. 
Such, at least, used to be their creed; but the 
Government rewards for the heads of venomous 
species would seem to have modified consider- 
ably their veneration for possible grandfathers 
and mothers-in-law in ophidian guise. At any 
rate, the collection and careful hatching of cobras’ 
eggs is now a well-known practice of the dusky 
ophiolator, who feeds the young snakes until 
they are big enough to found a claim to the annas 
paid on evidence of their destruction. A very 
mischievous error lies in the commonly-accepted 
idea that the brutal process of extracting a 
venomous serpent’s fangs necessarily renders its 
subsequent bite powerless to instil its death- 
dealing secretion. Unless the poison glands and 
duets be extirpated—and one need hardly point 
out that this is not accomplished by the mere 
withdrawal of the two grooved teeth—the dribbled 
venom, constantly forming, may easily be inocu- 
lated by the scratch of a common tooth or the 
rough edge of the exposed maxillary bone; to 
effectually remove the parotids without intflict- 
ing mortal injury on the snake would require 
the knowledge and dexterity of an experienced 
anatomist. 

Serpents are anything but monogamists, yet 
the glamour of popular superstition accredits 
them with such enduring affection for each other, 
that if one be killed, its spouse will track the 
slayer unrelentingly until it can avenge its 
companion’s death. One of the prettiest of the 
numberless snake-stone hypotheses is that which 
ascribes their origin to the reptiles themselves, 
Certain snakes of India, on obtaining the respect- 
able age of one thousand years, are endowed with 
a jewel in the head, a stone clear and pellucid as 
crystal, in the centre of which a live crescentic 
fibre vibrates and oscillates unceasingly for ever. 
This snake-born gem sucks the poison from an 
envenomed wound in the same way as the less 
romantic snake-stones are alleged to do, the latter 
consisting usually of calcined bone or horn, or 
concretions from the gall-bladders of goats. It 
has been recently stated, in apparent serious good 
faith on the part of the narrator, that the cobras 
of Ceylon carry shining pebbles of fluor-spar in 
their mouths, to attract the fireflies at night! 
Compared with these, the Guatemalan serpent 
which, instead of a head, bears a tulip-shaped 
flower, into which butterflies wander to their 
doom as the petals close upon them, sinks into 
nothingness, 

Without the faintest desire to rekindle the 
embers of the terrible viper-swallowing-its-off- 
spring controversy, 1 may mention as an example 
of that absence of maternal affection which I 
have found invariable amongst the reptiles which 
have come under my observation, that I once 
discovered a large brood of new-born viperine 
snakes (jarraraccas—over sixty of them, if I 
remember aright) in a broken tank on the island 
of Paqueta, near Rio de Janeiro. Not only had 
their mother deserted them, but she must have 
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taken considerable trouble to escape from the 
smooth-walled enclosure. 

The horns of the deer, half-swallowed by a 
python, and allowed to stick out of its mouth 
until they rotted off, have had their day, and 
would scarcely find favour now in the ‘ Anecdotes 
of Animals’ of a provincial newspaper ; but what 
shall we say to the announcement boldly set 
forth in the label underneath the magnificent 
stuffed specimen of an anaconda in the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, to 
the effect that the serpent twists its tail around 
a tree to afford purchase for the constriction of 
its prey? Great evolutionists have assumed, and 
their disciples have stated as a proven fact, that 
the vivid colours of the South American coral- 
snake serve to protect it from enemies by adver- 
tising its dangerous character; but to my cer- 
tain knowledge it enjoys no immunity from the 
attacks of birds, rats, swine, and foxes, who 
devour it as greedily as do our own pheasants 
and peacocks the common viper. 

But for all that is wildly and wantonly 
imaginative, the deliberate inventions, the typical | 
‘snake-stories’ must bear the palm, far and away 
above the traditions of the ages, be they poetic | 
or grotesque. Why is it that the poor snakes 
have been the unvarying cause of lying amongst 
men, ever since the Father of Lies first assumed | 
ophidian form? No other created thing seems 
to have a tithe part of the serpent’s power of 
exciting gratuitously and unprovoked the most 
riotous invention. What genuine superstition, 
bred of the remotest antiquity, can compare with 
the three spiders which spun threads around a 
snake’s mouth and sewed him up before proceed- 
ing to suck his blood—actually narrated in a 
scientific magazine as an instance of ‘Sagacity of 
the Lower Animals’; or the copperhead that 
bit the Yankee’s broomstick, which. jest as trew 
as you’re there, was swelled up in five minutes | 
as big as your leg !’ or the affectionate rattlesnake 
which backed its tail into the baby’s hand for 
him to rattle? And is there to be unearthed from 
the folk-lore of the whole world anything more 
delicious than the story of the prudent snake 
who, having caught a young rabbit by the tail, 
refrained from devouring him, but allowed itself 
to be dragged home to the ancestral burrow, 
where, like the ancient mariner of the Bab Bal- 
lads, it ‘ victualled free’ on the entire family. 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir was nine o'clock when Jack Felling ran 
breathlessly up the steps of the house at Dalston. 
Burdon opened the door, and a glance at his 
face informed Jack that there was no better news 
from the sick-room. He hurried past Burdon 
without saying a word and sped up-stairs. In 
about five minutes he came down again. Burdon 
was walking up and down the dining-room, his 
poet bent, his hands tightly clasped behind his 
ack. 

‘Burdon,’ said Jack, ‘ you’ve had a long spell 
of watching; let me take my turn. I’ve had 
plenty of fresh air. You must be almost played 
out. 


Burdon looked at him. Jack’s tone was hard 
and strange: moreover, he had always of late 
addressed Burdon as ‘old fellow,’ or even ‘dear 
old fellow. Then he placed his hand on Jack’s 
arm and said: ‘No, no. It’s you who are 
overdoing it. Your mind is harassing your 
body. Let me keep on watching. I’m not a 
bit done. Go and get a good night's rest.’ 

‘Get a good night’s rest!’ repeated Jack, glar- 
ing at Burdon with a wild, haggard look, in a 
voice that made Burdon withdraw his hand and 
step back—‘get a good night’s rest!—and the 
darling of my life lying at the point of death— 
mur No! no! Idon’t mean that! Excuse 
me, old fellow. I think I am a little upset— 
and yet’ He walked slowly to the other 
side of the table. ‘So, so! There’s a—a good 
fellow! I’ll watch to-night. I must! I must !’ 

‘All right!’ said Burdon. ‘I’ll go. But 
mind—if any change takes place, let me know !’ 
He left the room. 

Jack sank into a chair, leaned his arms on 
the table, and buried his face in them. Then 
he heard Burdon run up-stairs, and springing 
to the door, caught the following fragment of 
conversation between him and the doctor who 
was passing the night at the house: ‘He must 
be looked after, doctor. His mind is unhinged. 


| I don’t think he’s responsible for his words or 


actions.’ 

‘Very well, replied the doctor; ‘I’ll see to 
him, poor fellow.’ 

Then Burdon came down, put on his coat and 
hat, lit a cigar, and, bidding Jack good-night 
with a cordial shake of the hand, which met 
with no response, went out. 

Jack filled a glass of sherry and drank it off; 
then he put on his hat, looked at his watch, 
walked up and down for ten minutes, stepped 
up to the doctor and told him that he should be 
back in an hour if possible, went out, hailed 
the first hansom, and was soon being driven 
rapidly in the direction of the Sailors’ Home, 
Well Street. Arrived at the Sailors’ Home, he 
asked to see Ah Why. ‘You mean that Chaney 
chap, sir?’ replied the porter. ‘He ain’t in, and 
won’t be to-night, for he’s flush of cash, and has 
gone off to spend it. But I think I know where 


| you'll find him. 


‘Where?’ asked Jack eagerly. 

‘Number 42 Frigate Street, Wapping. Hopium 
den, replied the porter; ‘that’s where them 
Chaney chaps goes in general when they has a 
few dollars in their pockets.’ 

In less than ten minutes Jack’s hansom de- 
nosited him at the end of Frigate Street. 
Vapping is not a cleanly neighbourhood: 
Frigate Street is probably its least cleanly 
thoroughfare, and Number 42 was certainly not 
entitled to rank as amongst the cleanliest houses 
in Frigate Street. 

A blear-eyed Chinaman answered Jack’s knock 
at the little door, and opened it a few inches. 
‘No can see any man this side, he said after 
a rapid survey of the visitor by the light of a 
dim oil lamp ; ‘all belong honest men, sir. Foo- 
chow Joe who makee steal the coals no have 
got, sir. Hai Ling, who get drunk and _ bleak 
that window, have makee sail this marnin’’ 

‘I’m not the police,’ said Jack. ‘Give that 
piece of paper to Ah Why.’ 
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The man read the name ‘Ambrose Burdon,’ 
took another look at Jack, said: ‘All light; I 
o catchee he ;’ and would have shut the door, 
but that Jack had slipped his foot in. 

‘Look sharp!’ said Jack in a tone not to be 
mistaken. 

The man shuffled away, and Jack was left 
with his foot in the door, half sickened by the 
fumes of opium, which came pouring along the 
pitch-dark passage. In ten minutes, which 
seemed an hour to Jack, Ah Why appeared. 
His eyes were heavy, and he was obliged to 
lean against the doorpost for support, as he 
greeted Jack with a dreamy smile. But a 
glimpse of Jack’s haggard face seemed to brace 
him up in a moment. 

‘All light, Mr Burdon,’ he said; ‘I sabby 
what ting you wantchee. I sabby welly well.’ 

‘Do you?’ said Jack earnestly. ‘Tell me.’ 

Ah Why put his mouth to Jack’s ear and 
whispered a few words. 
‘Yes, yes, yes!’ said Jack: ‘that’s it! How 
on earth did you guess? Well?’ | 

‘That makee cost much money.’ | 

‘Never mind! Can I have it? How much | 
must I pay ?’ | 

‘IT tink five hundled dollar can do.’ 

‘A hundred pounds, All right. Look sharp, 
and get it.’ 

‘If you pay my one hundled pounds, I go | 
catchee it. A flend of my have got this side.’ 

‘Will you take my IOU?’ | 

‘Yes,’ | 

‘Very well then. Be off and get it. I’ll| 
write the LOU,’ | 

Ah Why shuffled off. Jack Felling had not 
seen Ambrose Burdon’s signature on hundreds 
of letters and schedules without being able to | 
imitate it exactly. Accordingly, when Ah Why | 
returned, he handed him a leat from his pocket- 
book on which was written: ‘IOU one hundred | 
pounds sterling. —AMBROSE BuRDON.’ 

Ah Why examined the document and said : 
‘When you tinkee you pay my, Mr Burdon?’ 

‘This day week,’ replied Jack. 

‘All light! Mind, sir, I talkee you like me 
business man. Supposee you no pay my ’—— 

‘Well—what then ?” 

‘I can talkee tings about you that no belong 
number one,’ replied Ah Why. 

Then he put the paper carefully away, handed 
Jack a wh wrapped in a silk handkerchief, 
wished him good-night, and went back to his 
earthly paradise. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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The next three days Jack afterwards described 
as the most anxious of all his life. During this 
time Ruth simply battled on the very brink of 
the river of death, suffering intense pain, and 
almost always bereft of reason. On the third 
night the crisis came. On the fourth morning 
the doctor announced that the girl had passed 
through it safely. During the fifth and sixth 
days she shook off so many bad symptoms that 
the doctor told the anxious watchers that they 
might now count upon her slow but sure 
recovery, 

Overjoyed, so overjoyed that he could settle to 
nothing, but simply roamed about, laughing and 
rubbing his hands, Jack Felling snatched half an 
hour from his now pleasant duties in the house 


| laid across Ah Why’s shoulders. 


| —give—you—last—week !’ said he 


| told the 


of sickness, and went down to the Sailors’ Home 
to see Ah Why. The Chinaman was not in, so 
Jack left a card. 

Just about the time that Jack Felling called at 
the Sailors’ Home, Ambrose Burdon was passing 
down the steps of the Pacific Bank in Old Broad 
Street. His face was not pleasant to look upon, 
and when from the gloom of the Austinfriars 
archway Ah Why slipped out and confronted 
him, it grew as black as thunder. ‘What the 
devil are you doing here?’ asked Burdon 
savagely. 

Ah Why smiled. Chinamen are impervious to 
the blackest of looks and the soundest of kicks, 
and smile upon the reception of either. All the 
same they remember them. 

‘I welly glad to see you, sir,’ said Ah Why. 

‘That’s more than I am to see you,’ retorted 
Burdon ; ‘and yet I do want to see you too,’ 

‘Yes, sir, of course you do,’ said the Chinaman 
suavely. ‘I wantchee you settle that piecey IOU 
you give me last week.’ 

Burdon looked at the man amazed. Had they 
been on the Bund at Yokohama, or the Queen’s 
Road, Hong-kong, instead of in the heart of 
London City, Burdon’s stick would have been 
As it was, he 
had to vent his rage in expletives, and Ambrose 
Burdon had plenty of this artillery. 

‘ You—wantchee —my— settle — that—IOU—I 
slowly. 
‘Why, you yellow scoundrel, I’ve never seen 
you since Yokohama—months ago. But, by Jove, 
let’s get out of this.’ 

This remark was called for by the fact that a 
little crowd was beginning to collect near them, 
a crowd of those intelligent beings who become 
interested in the operation of a man tying up his 
bootlace, or buying a penny article from a kerb- 
stone merchant, and to whom the spectacle of a 
well-dressed Englishman and a shabby Chinaman 
talking together was out of the ordinary groove 
of street attractions. So he called a hansom, and 
man to drive them to the Tower. 


| Arrived at the Tower, Burdon took Ah Why to 


that length of river-side terrace, part of which 
crosses the approach to the famous Traitors’ 
Gate, and sat down on a bench. 

‘Now, then,’ said Burdon sternly. ‘First of 
all, what are you doing in England? Secondly, 
what’s all this rotten talk about an IOU given by 
me to you last week ?” 

Ah Why smiled as he said: ‘You memory 
belong welly bad, sir,’ 

‘Confound your impudence! let my memory 
alone, and answer my questions,’ said Burdon. 

‘I talkee you how fashion I come England side 
two week ago, when I meet you outside that joss- 
house,’ replied the Chinaman. 

‘And I’ve just told you that I’ve never 
clapped eyes on your ugly face since I was in 
Yokohama,’ said Burdon. 

‘Why, sir!’ said Ah Why, edging to the 
further end of the seat, for there was danger in 
the Englishman’s look, ‘you come and talkee my 
one week back at that opium shop in Wapping,’ 
said Ah Why; ‘and you talkee my to give you 
something to kill that Led-hot Needle, and I 
give it you, and you give my a chit for one 
hundled pounds.’ So saying he handed Burdon 
the IOU. 
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Burdon looked at it. Then, with an expression 
of horror on his face and a fearful execration, he 
sprang to his feet, and seizing the terrified China- 
man by the shoulder, hissed rather than said: 
*Do you mean to tell me that you gave me some- 
thing to kill that Red-hot Needle, and that I 
gave you my IOU for a hundred pounds in 
exchange ? 

‘Yes, sir; five nights ago, replied Ah Why. 
*But—why, sir, I no sabby—I don’t think it 
was you—is there one piecey Englishman with 
face allosame yours ?’ 

‘Why, yes, there is!’ cried Burdon in a voice 
of agony, the perspiration literally standing on 
his brow. ‘Now I see it all. Now I see why 


that Red-hot Needle has failed! Say, Ah Why, | 


did you tell him anything else ?” 

‘Yes, sir, replied the Chinaman, who was 
trembling with terror. ‘He askee my questions, 
and I makee answer. He talkee his memory 
have makee go; he not ’member anything; he 
belong allosame you, and I talkee him allosame I 
talkee you.’ 

‘ About—about the cheques?’ asked Burdon. 

‘Yes, sir ; about all thing,’ answered Ah Why. 

‘Then it’s all up. You must hook it out of 
England as fast as you can. So must I,’ said 
Burdon. ‘ Here—take what I have and go.’ So 
saying, he emptied a pocket of loose coin into Ah 
Whay’s hand and strode away. 

Half-way up East Cheap he saw Jack Felling 
approaching. Thinking to avoid him, Burdon 
turned up Rood Lane; but Felling came after 
him, and took him by the arm. ‘Miss Tunstall 
is on the high-road to recovery,’ said Jack, look- 
ing straight into the eyes of the miserable man. 

‘Yes—yes ; I’m delighted to hear it, stammered 
Burdon. 

‘You’re not. That’s a lie,’ said Jack. ‘Look 
here, Burdon. I’ve found you out. You are a 
villain—a villain of the very deepest dye. You 
are a robber, and, but for what can only be 
termed the merciful intervention of God, you 
would have been a murderer. Being the next of 
kin to this poor girl, you have, after having 
robbed your employers, deliberately concocted 
one of the foulest schemes of murder that have 
ever been known. As it is, with this infernal 
Chinese poison, this Red-hot Needle, you have 
condemned her to weeks of indescribable torment, 
all the time that you were playing the hypocrite 
under the same roof. Now I have you, and I am 
going to’ 

Ambrose Burdon placed his hand to his mouth, 
Jack thought to pull his moustache, a constant 
habit with him. But the next moment there was 
a splintering of glass upon the pavement; then 
Burdon uttered one short, sharp cry, and fell 
heavily before Jack could catch him. When he 
was raised up, he was dead. 


When the news got abroad that the lately 
eashiered Manager of the Yokohama branch of 
the Pacific Bank had fallen by his own hand, the 
majority of people could say nothing too hard of 
Directors who could visit the oversight of an 
officer so harshly. But a strong minority stuck 
to their original opinion that Burdon knew as 
much about the robbery as any one, and declared 
that it was to avoid the consequences of criminal 
proceedings that he had killed himself. 


Jack Felling kept to himself the terrible secret 
he had been the accidental means of discovering, 
and it was only after Ruth had been his wife 
some months that he told her the extraordinary 
story which we have embodied under the title of 
the Red-hot Needle. 


WALKING-STICKS. 


THE fashion or habit of carrying a Walking- 
stick, or some article of the same nature, seems 
to have existed from the remotest antiquity. The 
spear of the warrior, the shepherd’s staff, the 
club, baton, red, or wand of office, are all develop- 
ments of the same idea, It has been used not 
only as a support to the body, but to lend dignity 
and grace to the individual, and as a means of 
defence. In modern times the use of walking- 
sticks has increased enormously, and to-day the 
manufacture and use of these articles are cultivated 
almost to the extent of a fine art. But though 
popular and well known as an article of every- 
day use, very little is known about the walking- 
stick as an article of commerce—where it comes 
from, who makes it, and how it is made. 

Under the general term ‘ Walking-stick Trade’ 
is included the manufacture of sticks for um- 
brellas, &c., of which an incredible number are 
produced annually. In England—which, by the 
way, almost supplies the world—the number of 
men employed is about four thousand, The trade 
is rather scattered, though by far the greatest 
part is done in London, where, in the East End, 
it is carried on extensively. The workmen are 
chiefly drawn from the poorer classes of St Luke’s, 
Finsbury, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and Bethnal 
Green, in which parishes the principal workshops 
are situated. The trade is strictly a season one; 
it is among the first to feel depression, and among 
the last to recover. A large number of the men 
employed earn on the average a fair living, 
especially those in the largest houses, who enjoy, 
as a rule, the most regular employment. But 
a large section of the trade pays bad wages—in 
fact, in some cases it is a mere existence. A great 
quantity of sticks produced by these latter are 
manufactured in dwelling-houses, nay, in the 
very living-rooms, though in this respect there 
isa gradual improvement going on. The people 
among whom this state of things exists are mostly 
small manufacturers, who work on their own 
account. In busy times, it often happens the 
man is compelled to work nearly all night in 
order to get the work done in time for payment 
on Saturday. It has been known for wives and 
even children’s help to be put to account. This is 
true when trade is busy, which is generally from 
March to November, when slack time begins, and 
continues, with more or less abatement, till the 
following spring. 

During slack periods, most of the men are on 
half or three-quarter time ; but a large number 
have practically no work at all; this, added to 
low wages in busy times, renders their lives and 
surroundings quite deplorable. The men most 
in demand are those with the ability to make 
samples, and the first question most employers 
put to a new workman, is, ‘Can you make me 
anything fresh?’ This is important, as on the 
freshness and variety of new samples depend the 
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chances of new and large orders. Men have ere 
now made a small fortune out of a new sample. 
This, of course, is rare; but it has occurred 
several times in the last ten years. A sample 
known as ‘Brazilian Pine’ became so popular 
as to make the whole trade unusually busy for 
two or three years. Another, known as ‘ Acacia,’ 
has been in great demand for the last five years, 
and bids fair to become a standing order in the 
trade. ‘English Furze,’ dressed, bent, joined, 
and stained in a countless variety of combina- 
tions, has had a run on the market for some 
years ; and there are scores of new samples on 
the kinds of wood I have mentioned being pre- 
pared even now for next season or the season 
after. 

The raw material from which are produced the 
almost countless varieties of sticks in the market 
is brought from nearly every part of the earth. 
There is a large quantity grown in England, but 
the bulk is foreign. To get an idea of the vast 
quantity of foreign sticks imported into England, 
one should visit the London Docks, East Smith- 
field Entrance Warehouse, No. 1, which is one 
of the largest storehouses of the kind in England. 
Here, piled from floor to ceiling, are all sorts 
of sticks imaginable: pimento, olive, myrtle, 
hazel, oak, ash, orange, bamboo, Tonquin canes, 
and a host of others, in such profusion as to 
be bewildering. It must be seen to be realised, 
by any person outside the trade. It would be 
impossible to name all the different kinds of raw 
material ; but the following are the names of the 
most important: Olives from America, Queens- 
land, and South Africa. Pimento from the West 
Indies, chiefly Jamaica, from which island from 
three to four thousand bundles, each containing 
from five to eight hundred sticks, are imported 
annually. Many of these sticks are sawn up 
into half-a-dozen smaller ones. Myrtle from 
South Europe, and most of the countries situated 
round the Mediterranean Sea. Ash from Ame- 
rica, South Europe, and South Africa. Cornel 
or cornelian cherry from Mid and South Europe 
and some parts of Asia. This wood is very tough, 
and was used extensively when the ‘acacia’ 
became popular. Also several varieties of each 
of the following: Oak, orange, cherry, hazel, 
thorn, Ceylon vines, supple-jacks, palm, orangine, 
crab, birch, beech, sycamore, lancewood, ebony, 
Amboyna, tulip-tree, snakewood, rosewood, Whan- 
fee, Jambeze, Penang, Rajah, Partridge, bamboo, 

onquin, betel, Malacca, Nana, Madagascar, 
Whampoa canes, bird’s-eye maple, greenheart, &c. 
The chief produce of Great Britain are: Oak, 
ash, furze, birch, hazel, thorn, beech, crab, syca- 
more, cherry, and many other minor varieties. 
This list will show the great amount of skill 
required to become a judge of the raw material 
only, 

But though extensive, the raw material is 
nothing compared with the multiplication of 
species, which arise as manufacture proceeds, 

he reason of this lies in the fact that from 
nearly every kind of raw material several distinct 
kinds of sticks are produced, One illustration 
will make this clear. Olives for walking-sticks 
are subject to nine different processes—sawing, 
filing, straightening, finishing, staining, varnish- 
Ing, pumicing, finecoating, and ferruling. In large 
houses, each process is carried out by different 
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workmen. More than this—it is possible to take 
half-a-dozen olives, and, by treating each of them 
differently, to produce a corresponding number 
of sticks, which are known in the market as 
pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, Australian bay, acacia, 
and olive—six distinct kinds from the same 
wood. This is done more or less in every branch 
of the trade, especially among what is known 
as ‘ Naturals,’ that is, sticks made from the single 
branch of a tree. The handle is made to the 
desired shape from a piece of a thicker branch, 
which is left on for that purpose when the stick 
is cut. As it is difficult to get a sufficient 
quantity of sticks grown like this, the difficulty 
is met by joining the required piece on. The 
joint is so neat that most people would never 
notice it, or if they did, it would be more by 
accident than design. 

The other great branch of work besides the 
natural is called ‘Fancy,’ and embraces carving, 
bending, inlaying, and everything which might 
be described as other than natural. There are 
many curious things made up into walking-sticks, 
such as snake-skins stretched on wood, sinews 
of large animals, sunflower stalks, cabbage stumps, 
sticks rendered curious by nature, some of which 
are of very strange and fantastic growth. The 
most curious stick the writer has ever met with 
was made as follows: A smooth round stick, on 
which knots were made with plaster of Paris, and 
then covered neatly all over with American table- 
covering, the pattern of which resembled the 
grain of wood. The edges were joined so neatly 
as to be invisible. The whole produced a very 
novel and peculiar stick, which deceived many 
experts, who, believing it to be wood, were 
puzzled at the peculiar grain. It was only by 
cutting a piece off that the trick was dis- 
covered, 

Many pieces of very rare wood are made into 
walking-sticks—pieces of old ships, &c., beside 
scarce specimens of wood almost unknown, such 
as Myall wood, Australian black wood, muskwood, 
Cypress pine, zebra wood, kauri pine, deodar 
wood, calamander, sabicu, and occasional pieces 
of lignum vite. The ‘modus operandi’ whereby 
sticks which grow crooked are made straight is 
not generally known, and has been the subject of 
some curious speculation. We do not remember 
to have met with a satisfactory account anywhere 
in print, although at different times sage advice 
has been given on the subject through the press, 
in answer to correspondents. All such advice, so 
far as we know, has been more or less erroneous 
and absurd. The main object is to render the 
wood or cane soft and pliable ; to do this, it is 
plunged into heated sand. Woods such as oak, 
ash, orange, &c., require wet sand; while olives, 
pimento, and all varieties of cane, require dry 
sand. In addition to this, a contrivance called 
‘a horse’ is used, which consists of a plank of 
beech two inches thick set up on one end at an 
angle of forty-five to sixty degrees. Out of the 
two edges of this plank, pieces are cut, to allow 
the insertion of the stick. When sufliciently 
heated, the stick is taken from the sand, and, using 
it as a lever, it is bent here and bent there until 
it is perfectly straight. This process is repeated 
at a later stage, which is called ‘baking.’ For 
this second process, dry sand is used ; and the 
stick is not only made quite straight, but as stiff 
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as it is possible to make it. The success of this 
process depends entirely upon the judgment of 
the workman, who is known as a ‘kilnman.’ He 
must determine how much heat is required, and 
whether wet or dry sand. If he gives too much 
heat, the stick becomes stunned, and in most 
cases is useless, as it will rarely come straight 
after. If, on the other hand, he does not make 
it hot enough, it is liable to break in halves, 

Wet sand is also used for bending purposes ; 
but a more improved method for sticks requiring 
moist heat is to boil them in water. For bending 
canes and wood requiring dry heat, a powerful 
gas jet is used. All such work requires an 
extensive knowledge of the nature and growth 
of the material to be operated upon, and a large 
amount of skill in the process. 

The dealers in raw material and the manu- 
facturers are generally different persons; but 
during recent years, several large manufacturers 
have engaged in both kinds of business, There 
are several kinds of raw material, such as cherry, 
orange, &c., the supply of which being limited, 
is controlled almost exclusively by several of 
the leading manufacturers. Among them, they 
buy up the whole available quantity as soon as 
it arrives in this country. When secured, it is 
sorted, the best kinds picked out, and the 
remainder put back on the market for sale. 

During the last decade, many important 
changes and improvements have been effected in 
the trade, nearly all of which may be traced to 
the general use of steam-power in place of 
manual labour, used hitherto. It began by the 
introduction of an elaborate system of band-saw- 
ing, to do the heavier kinds of work. A con- 
siderable saving in raw material was the first 
result, and many varieties of wood not in use 
at that time were successfully introduced. After 
this, steam-power was applied to turning, joining, 
varnish-making, and ultimately embraced the 
whole trade. 

Although greatly developing the resources and 
extent of the business side of the trade, the 
innovation has certainly not improved the 
quality of work produced, neither has it raised 
the moral or material condition of the work- 
men. The reasons of this are (1) That by reason 
of the increased keenness of competition conse- 
quent on improved means of production, prices 
have gone down, and quality also in exact pro- 
portion ; (2) That wages have declined in pro- 
portion as prices have fallen; and (3) That 
quality being adapted to the ruling prices, the 
workmen are satisfied with inferior results of 
their labour as compared with former times, 
Taken altogether, the trade seems quite different 
from that of twenty years ago. There is a larger 
and more varied supply of raw material, which 
in turn causes a more than ever bewildering 
variety of sticks in the market. The margin of 
profit is much smaller, and very difficult to 
obtain, as some considerable credit has to be 
given. The most rigid economy prevails almost 
everywhere, and the division and subdivision of 
labour are more minute and exact than ever. 
Foreign competition is not very formidable. A 
not inconsiderable quantity of finished sticks 
have been imported from Austria and Germany, 
at different times ; but, as a rule, the finish of the 
work is not up to the English market. The 


process of refinishing has mostly to be performed 
by English workmen before such sticks are sale- 
able here. The Austrian sticks have many 
excellent qualities; but the main fault will be 
best understood by saying, The ship has been 
spoiled for a halfpenny worth of tar. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THE recent eclipse of the sun seems to have heen 
observed under the most favourable conditions 
by the different expeditions equipped for the pur- 
pose. The weather is described by Professor 
Pickering in a telegram from Minasaris as being 
perfect, and the results of his observations as 
satisfactory. Four immense streamers stretched 
for a distance of nearly half a million miles from 
the corona, and several solar prominences attained 
great distinctness and brilliancy. There was 
every evidence that the general condition of the 
sun was one of great disturbance, and a large 
number of spots were apparent. A comparison of 
_the photographs taken at the various stations is 
| looked forward to with great interest, and it is 
believed that the solar eclipse of 1893 will be a 
| memorable one. 

An aérolite is said to have fallen lately at St 
' Louis, Missouri, breaking off the left arm of the 
| statue erected in honour of John Brown, the 
| well-known martyr to the cause of the abolition 
| of slavery. It is further stated that Professor 
| Jophir has analysed the stone, and has found that 
| twenty-five per cent. of it consists of an unknown 
‘metal. If this report be true, and certainly it 
| seems definite enough, we shall probably hear a 
| good deal more of this messenger from starry 
| space. 

Experiments in freeing potable water from 
| micro-organisms have recently been described in 
| a German technical paper. The inquirers first of 

all reported some previous experiments in the 
simple addition of alum to water, a single grain 
of this compound to a gallon of water reducing 
the number of organisms in fifteen drops from 
eight thousand one hundred to eighty. Using 
larger quantities of alum, they were able to 
reduce the water to an absolutely sterile liquid. 
Another experimenter has detailed his investiga- 
tions in the purification of water by sedimenta- 
tion, and shows that during the storage of water 
in large reservoirs a natural bacterial purification 
takes place. Here is one of the results obtained : 
Thames water before being admitted to the 
reservoir of one of the London water companies 
was found to contain in every twenty-five drops 
1437 microbes. These were reduced to 318 after 
the water had had time to rest ; and after further 
rest in a second reservoir the number was reduced 
to 177. It has been long ago pointed out that 
the water of rivers undergoes a natural purifica- 
tion, and this, no doubt, is due to sedimentation. 

We suppose that no habit has been more 
severely condemned and written against than 
that of opium-smoking. Now and then 4 
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traveller has argued that the habit is not nearly 
so harmful as most persons imagine it to be, 
and they have actually asserted that it is not 
without beneficial effects. In a recent number 
of the ‘ Asiatic Quarterly Review, Dr Nightin- 
gale speaks in defence of opium-smoking ; and 
as the conclusions at which he has arrived are 
the result of personal experience obtained among 
the Chinese themselves, they are certainly worthy 
of consideration. He alleges that opium-smoking 
has the effect of warding off fevers and of allay- 
ing their effects, that it enables Chinamen to 
endure fatigue and perform heavy work in a 
high temperature which no other race of men 


would be capable of ; and that it does not make | 
its habitué quarrelsome, as alcohol does its victim | 


in Western climes. He concludes that the more 
the matter is studied, the less harmful does the 
drug seem to be. If this writer's conclusions are 
correct, we are once more reminded of the ad- 
vantage of looking at both sides of a question. 

In California there is a six-mile tramway line 
which connects a certain town with a mountain- 
ous country in its vicinity, and on this tram line 
the curious spectacle may be seen of the horses 
riding on the cars. They first of all pull the car 
and its passengers up the steep gradient, and the 
car then finds its way back to town by gravity ; 
and as it would be a useless waste of energy for 
the horses to run by its side, they are accommo- 
dated with a small platform at the back of the 


car. It is said that when they have an extra. 


heavy load to pull up, they will frequently stop 
and make an effort to change places with the 
passengers. 

News concerning the Antarctic whaling expedi- 
tion which left Dundee many months ago has 
been received in that town. The four ships en- 
gaged in the enterprise failed in finding the 
valuable black whale of which they were in search, 
although they diligently scoured the ground where, 
according to Sir James Clark Ross, the animal 
used to be common. 
such abundance that between them the fleet 
secured no fewer than sixteen thousand pelts 
and a large quantity of oil. The absence of the 
black whale is attributed to the presence of 
its formidable enemy, the grampus. The seal- 
skins are said to be of unusual size; but it is 
impossible to appraise their value until later on. 
The weather encountered was most severe, and 
had the fleet been more favoured in this respect, 
an attempt would have been made to get farther 
south. 

An interesting Report upon Jade in Upper 
Burma has been issued by Dr Noetling, of the 
Indian Geological Survey. There are, it seems, 
two different kinds of jade-mines—the quarry 
mines, which are on the summit of a hill, and 
the river mines. In the latter, the green stone is 
found in boulders in the river bed, and trained 
men dive for it. But in the hill quarries a 
wasteful and destructive method is adopted for 
winning the hard stone from its native rock. 
The rock is heated by means of large fires, and at 
night the cold is sufficient to crack it in all direc- 
tions, after which wedges and crowbars are used 
to force the jade from its bed. Dr Noetling 
points to jade as being an example of a thing 
which is highly prized by the Chinese and 
Burmese, and is almost valueless to others. The 


But seals were found in | 


Chinese will pay for a piece of good jade as much 
as if it were gold, but there is no market for it 
outside China and Burma. With scientific appli- 
ances and the use of dynamite, the output of the 
mines could be enormously increased ; but under 
present conditions the supply of jade is likely to 
diminish, 

Some curious experiments have recently been 
carried out at Brest, having for their object the 
creation artificially of volumes of smoke, under 
the cover of which a torpedo boat can approach 
a hostile ship without being itself visible. The 
idea seems to be impracticable ; but it has been 
considered worthy of protection by a patent, and 
its inventor, M. Oriolle, of Nantes, is confident 
of ultimate success, albeit he speaks of ‘the 
consequences which may follow upon the dis- 
covery of a sure means of producing smoke or 
fog of sufficient stability and permanence.’ It is 
singular that one set of warlike inventors should 
be busy upon the problem of doing away with 
smoke, while another is looking for a sure means 
of producing it in large quantities. 

Some months ago, Mr Van der Weyde, the 
well-known London photographer, announced 
that he had invented a new apparatus, which he 
called the Photo Corrector, the object of which 
was to diminish the size of the head, hands, feet, or 
any other portion of a portrait, so as to correct 
any exaggeration which might easily be brought 
about by a too forward position of the sitter with 
respect to the camera. The means he employs 
is a supplementary lens of peculiar construction 
placed within the camera, close against the sensi- 
tive plate. This lens grasps, as it were, the light 
rays composing the part of the image needing 
correction, and while squeezing them into smaller 
compass, diminishes the size of the object. The 
idea is most ingenious. 

A new and exceedingly useful application of 
the electric motor is exhibited in the ‘ Electrical 
Deck Planer, which has been designed by Mr 
Malcolm Sutherland, of Dumbarton. This useful 
machine has the outward appearance of a lawn- 
mower, for it is pushed forward by a double 
handle, and has at its lower part a quickly 
revolving cutter, which, however, can be adjusted 
in height at will. The purpose of the invention, 
as its name implies, is to plane down decks and 
floors of all kinds, an operation which when 
performed with an ordinary hand-plane is very 
hard work, necessitating a cramped position for 
the labourer. The cutter in this instance is 
geared to an electro motor, and revolves at a 
speed of three thousand revolutions per minute. 
The machine borrows its power from a station- 
ary dynamo, to which it is attached by flexible 
cables. 

The New York ‘ Engineering Journal’ recently 
published some interesting particulars concerning 
the employment of the metal platinum. The 
consumption of the metal for manufacturing pur- 

oses has increased from an insignificant quantity 
in 1880 to fifty-five thousand ounces last year. 
The increase is due, firstly, to the amount used 
in the manufacture of electric lamps. A large 
quantity is also employed yearly in the construc- 
tion of stills for the concentration of sulphuric 
acid. For the attachment of artificial teeth to 
their supporting plates, platinum wire is used 
exclusively, and this industry uses many thou- 
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sands of ounces annually. Jewellers, chemists, 
opticians, and others also find uses for platinum ; 
and of recent years a large quantity has been 
applied to the production of permanent photo- 
graphs. The Siberian Urals have hitherto sup- 
plied ninety-two per cent. of all the platinum 
used in the world; but now Colombia, British 
Columbia, and the United States are competing 
with Russia in its production. 

A well-known naturalist and Arctic traveller, 
Colonel Fielden, has suggested that the musk 
ox might with advantage be introduced into 
the Highlands of Scotland, where he believes it 
would thrive as well as it does in higher lati- 
tudes. This animal is covered in the winter- 
time with a long-stapled, light-yellow wool, as 
fine as silk, in addition to its coat of hair; and 
from this wool, stockings and other articles of 
clothing could be made, which would rival silk 
in softness and beauty. The animal is very 
easily tamed and reared; and Colonel Fielden 
says that they could be caught in any numbers 
in Jameson’s Land. 

Visiting cards are being made of iron with 
the owner’s name printed upon them in silver. 
These cards are so thin that forty of them 
placed one upon the other are said to have a 
thickness of only one-eighth of an inch—each 
thin enough, we should imagine, to represent a 
very keen cutting edge. 

We noted, some months back, several improve- 
ments which had been made in the Welsbach 
Incandescent Gaslight, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, a‘ mantle’ of incombustible mineral matter 
is suspended in the flame of a Bunsen burner, 
becoming white-hot. A battery of these lamps 
has recently been employed by Mr Treble, of 
Clapham (London), for photographic portraiture, 
and the light given is of such a highly actinic 
quality that it is possible to secure a picture at 
night in about five seconds. This new method 
of taking photographs in the absence of daylight 
is likely to become a favourite one, for the lamps 
give off no disagreeable fumes, and are cheap both 
in installation and maintenance. 

Among the many methods in vogue for domestic 
decoration there is, perhaps, nothing more cosy 
and artistic than the old oak panelling with 
which our forefathers lined their rooms, Like 
many another good old fashion, this one has of 
late years been revived; and in houses of the 
better sort, panelled walls can now often be seen. 
As the work is far too expensive for general 
adoption, a modified process, patented by Messrs 
English Brothers, of Peterborough, by which the 
same effect is produced at about half the cost, 
is of some interest. This new panelling is in 
reality a thin veneer, which is associated with a 
cheaper wood. It can be screwed to rough deal 
fillets nailed to the walls; and great variety can 
be obtained by employing bird’s-eye maple and 
other artistic woods in juxtaposition. 

Coal which costs eighty-three pounds per ton 
to raise from the earth seems to be somewhat of 
a curiosity, yet that is the actual cost of raising 
from the Abram Collieries, Wigan, a huge block 
of cannel coal weighing over twelve tons, which 
is intended for the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
Nine months were occupied in hewing out this 
monstrous lump of fuel, after which it was boxed 


up in planks and sent by train to Liverpool for | 


shipment to Boston. The cost price quoted does 
not include the expense of transport ; and it is 
quite likely that before this ‘black diamond’ 
reaches its destination it will figure up to more 
than one hundred pounds per ton. 

Electric lighting, which has already become so 
common, is expected to receive an enormous 
impetus as soon as the patents referring to the 
incandescent lamps and their belongings shall 
lapse, for their present price is out of all propor. 
tion to their actual cost. The price will also 
be still further reduced if a certain vacuum pump 
for exhausting the air from the little glass lamp- 
bulbs answers the expectations raised concern. 
ing it. This pump is the invention of Adolph 
Berrenberg, and is said to be in successful opera- 
tion. In one hour it will exhaust six hundred 
lamps simultaneously, quite half this time being 
occupied in extracting the occluded gases from 
the carbon filaments. Hitherto, pumps have been 
used for this purpose which are very much 
slower in their action, and which are only cap- 
able of operating upon half-a-dozen lamps at one 
time. 

The Committee appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to inquire into the plague of field- 
voles in Scotland (of which we gave a full 
account in Chambers’s Journal of June 25, 
last year) have recently sent in their Report. 
They estimate that more than one hundred 
thousand acres were affected by the pest, and 
that this visitation can be traced back to the 
year 1888. These little animals are so prolific, 
that under favourable conditions they increase 
most rapidly ; and one cause of the outbreak is 
found in the favourable character of the seasons 
since the date above mentioned. Autumns 
have been wet, producing great luxuriance of 
grass on the hills, which afforded shelter to the 
voles ; while winters, severe enough in England, 
have been mild in Scotland. A second cause for 
the plague is found in the destruction of hawks, 
buzzards, owls, stoats, and weasels by owners of 
game-preserves. All the witnesses examined by 
the Committee agree that the above are the 
main causes of the increase of voles, The damage 
done to the pastures is enormous, the habit of 
the vole being to eat the stem of the grass close 
to the ground, leaving the upper part to wither. 
This destruction of pasture naturally affects the 
rearing of stock most seriously. The Committee 
are reluctantly led to the conclusion that they 
are unable to recommend any specific method of 
dealing with or putting an end to the present 
outbreak ; but at the same time they mention a 
number of remedies which in certain cases have 
proved effectual in diminishing the number of 
voles, and it cannot be said that their work has 
been altogether in vain. 

Another bullet-proof fabric is presently to 
form the subject of experiments before a military 
Commission. In this case, the inventor does not 
claim that the material will be suitable for cloth- 
ing, but he maintains that it will be useful in the 
construction of light portable screens, which will 
be quite capable of preventing a bullet reaching 
its billet. The inventor is Herr Sylinder, of 
Pressburg. 

M. Herrmann, the well-known conjurer, has 
been writing to an American journal concerning 
the wonderful feats attributed by travellers to 
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Indian jugglers. He once regarded India as the 
Mecca of magicians, and he went there in quest 
of knowledge. * Most wofully was he disappointed. 
All the well-known tricks which have been re- 
tailed again and again, he expatiates upon. Some 
are simply travellers’ tales; and he never saw 
them performed. The others can be very much 
better done by many a European prestidigitateur 
on his platform. The Indian juggler, he tells 
us, never advances, and never originates. Their 
tricks are clumsily performed, and of the most 
rimitive kind. Thus ends one more of our 
childhood’s illusions. 

It has long been the custom to describe a very 
copious downpour as ‘raining cats, dogs, and 
pitchforks,’ and one of our greatest caricaturists, 
George Cruikshank, long ago gave the whimsical 
idea pictorial illustration, But romance and 
exaggeration have once more been outdone by 
reality. In a storm which occurred in New 
South Wales in October last, a reliable observer 
writes that ‘substantial brick buildings came 
tumbling in all directions, and the air was full 
of iron tubs, galvanised iron, and tins of every 
description.’ Hailstones fell in abundance, and 
many of them measured more than six inches 
in diameter. They slew sheep, kangaroo-rats, 
and birds, and the dead bodies were lying 
thickly on the fields, But the size and force 
of these terrible missiles will be better appreci- 
ated when it is mentioned that the hailstones 
made large holes in corrugated iron roofs, Trees 
twelve feet in circumference were snapped off 
by the winds as if they had been twigs. This 
terrible storm was described in all its details in 
a paper read before the Royal Society of New 
South Wales by Mr H. C. Russell, in November 
last. 

A German process for depositing upon cotton 
cloth a brilliant and flexible coating of metallic 
tin is described as follows: Powdered zinc is 
made into a paste with white of egg, and is 
brushed into the surface of the cloth, the albumen 
being afterwards coagulated by a current of 
super-heated steam. The cloth is next immersed 
in a bath of perchloride of tin, when the metal 
deposits in a finely divided condition upon the 
cloth, which is afterwards dried, and passed 
through a calendering machine. Very fine designs 
can be transferred to cloth in this way, and the 
invention is likely to meet with many applica- 
tions. 

In a recent article in Chambers’s Journal (p. 116) 
on ‘A Brazilian Convict Island, it was stated 
that between 1884 and 1891 no British ship 
had visited the island of Fernando de Noronha. 
Mention was made of the ‘Challenger’s’ visit in 
1873, when permission to collect specimens of 
the fauna and flora of the island was refused. 
This, however, as we are kindly informed by a 
correspondent, was done with great success in 
1887 by Mr H. N. Ridley, F.L.S., now Superin- 
tendent of the Botanical Gardens at Singapore. 
His party, of which our correspondent was a 
member, stayed for six weeks on the island, and 
explored the natural history as thoroughly as 
was possible, obtaining some fifty species new 
to science, and a full record of the geology and 
petrology of the place. The expedition was sent 
out under the auspices of the Royal Society and 
the British Museum; and the results of its labours 


were published in the following year by the 
Linnean Society, the reports extending over 190 
pages of that Society’s Journal. A paper, with a 
map of the island, will also be found in the 
Royal Geographical Society’s Journal, 1888. 


A LEGEND OF NIAGARA. 


In the vast continent known as North America, 
there still exist, though in a degraded and de- 
based condition, the descendants of a once free 
and proud people. Originally the undisputed 
possessors of their rich and fertile country, their 
inheritance has dwindled ; and now only a small 
territory remains, For, before the indomitable 
industry—and it is to be feared the overbearing 
oppression also of the white man—the Red 
Indian has been compelled to withdraw his claim 
to his patrimony. No doubt, however, the mis- 
chief has been aided by his incorrigible idleness, 
and a fatal fondness for the ‘fire-water’ of the 
stranger. But the legend I have to relate has 
to do, not with the degenerate posterity, but with 
their brave and noble ancestors. 

Many hundred moons ago, there dwelt on the 
shores of the great fresh-water lakes a branch 
or tribe of this nation. They were a brave and 
warlike race; and dwelling in a district which 
was well stocked with bison, deer, and other 
animals, by the chase of which they chiefly sub- 
sisted ; and possessing other advantages by their 
proximity to the lakes, they were, perhaps, the 
most powerful of the tribes into which their 
nation was divided. They were noted for the 
courage and skill of their ‘braves, as the young 
warriors were called, and they were no less 
famous for the beauty and modesty of their 
maidens. The fame also of their wise men, the 
elders of the tribe, had spread through the land, 
and many another tribe envied them their firm 
and gentle governance. 

Among the young men of the tribe, none was 
more highly esteemed by its elders than Ahdeck, 
the son of the chief. Brave, handsome, and 
kind-hearted, he was the beloved of the people. 
The young braves followed him on the war-path 
or to the chase with confidence ; and many a bash- 
ful glance beamed from bright eyes, as Ahdeck, 
returning from the chase, passed by where the 
matrons of the tribe instructed the maidens in the 
simple arts of their nation. It was felt by all 
that when Gitche Manito (the Great Spirit) called 
away the old chief to the happy hunting-grounds, 
he would leave a capable successor behind him. 

But if Ahdeck was the leader of the young 
braves, among the maidens no superior was 
acknowledged to Nokomis ; lithe and agile as the 
mountain deer, her countenance—to use an Indian 
metaphor—was like the full moon, Among the 
youth of the opposite sex, a smile or a word 
from Nokomis was sufficient for a day’s happi- 
ness. But gradually despondency spread among 
the young braves, as it became whispered about 
that the brave Ahdeck himself had fallen a 
victim to the innocent wiles of the winsome 
Nokomis. And who could hope to successfully 
compete with Ahdeck? The trophies of his 
skill and courage were laid by him at the feet 
of Nokomis; and the Indian maid’s dark cheek 
glowed as she saw the meaning smiles of her 
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companions. But many a young brave was heart- 
sick for love of the dark-tressed Nokomis. 

Now the time came round when a solemn 
annual festival was wont to be held by this tribe. 
Dwellers by the great lakes, and living within 


great was their veneration for the Spirit of the 
Falls. And it had been declared by an ancient 


tinue to protect them. Therefore, it was the 
custom annually for the maidens of the tribe to 
draw lots ; and the chosen one seated in a canoe 
gaily bedecked with fruit and flowers, floated 
down the river to meet certain destruction at 
the Falls. As this festival drew nigh, anxious 
depression filled the mind of Nokomis. Every 
year, as long as she coull remember, a young 
and innocent maiden had been sacrificed in this 
manner. What if she drew the fatal lot? In 
vain did Ahdeck attempt to comfort his be- 
trothed ; the soul of the Indian girl was filled 
with dark forebodings of coming sorrow. Just 
as her life had reached its goal of happiness, the 
dark shadow of approaching grief hung threaten- 
ingly before her. As Ahdeck wandered at night 
beneath the silvery birch-trees on the banks of 
the river, his heart sickened with anguish at 
the thought of the possible end to his hopes; 
and he formed the stern resolution that if Noko- 
mis died, it should not be alone. 

The fatal day drew rapidly nearer: at last it 
arrived. The maidens of the tribe were gathered 
around Nokomis, weeping, for, alas! the lot had 
been taken, and the beloved of Ahdeck was to 
die! Not to Nokomis had Ahdeck breathed a 
word of his resolve. And to neither of them had 
the thought of flight suggested itself; or if it 
had, only to be instantly dismissed as unworthy 
of an Indian. 


of the river. All hearts were filled with sorrow 
and anguish, but none thought of violating the 
dreadful custom. To their simple minds, any 
deviation would have meant ruin, irretrievable 
and inevitable ruin for the whole tribe. It was 
a splendid autumnal dawn. A blaze of colour 
was on the foliage as the warm sun shed its 
beams over the far-reaching woods. To Ahdeck, 
nature seemed to mock him. How could the 
birds sing matins on such a day! He shuddered 
as he gazed upon the treacherous water, that 
rippled and dimpled in the early morning sun- 
light as if nothing unusual was about to happen, 
and thought how soon Nokomis would be lying 
stiff and lifeless beneath the waves ! 

Slowly the maiden drew near the bank, attended 
by her weeping friends. She was attired in white, 
her dark hair garlanded with the rich red autumn 
leaves. The last agonising farewells were made ; 
but Ahdeck was absent. With piteous eyes, 
Nokomis looked around for him; but he was 
| gone, and with a breaking heart, she stepped into 
the frail boat—which was decked with the gayest 
flowers that could be found—the hapless victim 
of an ignorant superstition. The priest of the 
tribe drew his knife and cut the rope that held 
the canoe to the shore, and slowly but with 
gathering speed it launched out into the current 
of the rapid flowing stream. The people gazed. 


the ceaseless sound of the thundering cataract, | 


wise man that only so long as an awful annual | 
tribute was paid, would the powerful Spirit con- 


The whole tribe was assembled on the bank | 


the bank, impelled by a vigorous arm. \It is 
Ahdeck. The elders gaze anxiously. Is he 
about to rescue her! Then would they \ fear 
the wrath of the malevolent Spirit ! But such 
is not his purpose. Swiftly he overtakes the 
canoe in which the unhappy girl is kneeling, 
With a cry of joy she welcomes him as he steps 
into her canoe; and hand clasped in hand, they 
float down the river, cheerfully acquiescing in 
the fate that permits them to die together, 
Swiftly and yet more swiftly they approach the 
frightful fall : one sudden swoop, and it is over! 
The awe-struck spectators peer fearfully into the 
deep dark pool beneath. For a minute the 
mingled tresses of the devoted pair are seen to 
dance on the white foam, and then disappear for 
ever. 

It is not easy to describe the effect of the 
tragedy. Accustomed to the yearly tribute, the 
tribe had callously grown indifferent to the suffer- 
ing involved. But now, the blank left by the 
death of Ahdeck and his bride made indifference 
impossible. Before the next festival came round, 
the camp was moved, and for many years the 
Falls were avoided. When they finally returned, 
the custom was never renewed. Not in vain had 
the lovers died ! 

Indian lovers, however, wandered on the river 
banks as before, and talked of the unhappy fate 
of Ahdeck and Nokomis, and glancing timidly 
at the deep blue sky above, pointed out to one 
another the bright twin-stars which appeared 
overhead at harvest-time; and told how the 
Great Spirit had taken compassion upon Ahdeck 
and Nokomis, and snatching them out of the 
cruel water, had placed them in the sky, for ever 
to adorn the bright heavens. 


SONNET.—IN ILLNESS. 
They also serve who only stand and wait. 
MILTON. 
‘Tue broken threads of life’s all-tangled skein 
I will take up when I am better!’ So 
The heart, hope-prompted, cries when that we grow 
Each day more frail in illness, and the pain 
Of dull inaction, knowing that but vain 
Th’ attempt to rouse the prostrate powers that now 
No more their wonted active vigour show, 
As if some palsying hand on them had lain! 
Ah, it may be that in life’s evening hours 
The discipline is not to do, but be ; 
To know the broken threads no longer ours 
To weave and fashion ; and resignedly 
To fold the hands—that wait the amaranth flowers 
To clasp—in humble faith contentedly ! 
CamILLA CrosLanD. 
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